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EXTRACTS FROM A LAWLER’S PORTFOLIO. 
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From the European Magazine, for March, 1818. 


| ei T appears from the Regiam Majes- 
tatem, that Trial by jury was 
used in Scotland as early as David 
ist, 1124. From Olaus wares 
(Monu. Danm. cap. 10. p. 72 ), that 
the trial by twelve men was intro- 
duced into Denmark by Regnerus, 
who began to reign in 820, from 
whom it was borrowed by Ethelred. 
Tis not improbable that our jury 
decided originally without a judge 
all controversies within a certain 
district. Weare in the dark con- 
cerning their proceedings till the 
time of Edward II. when the Year 
Book began. Unanimity wasere- 
quired, ist, out of mercy to the pri- 
soner ; 2ndly, from the danger of 
attaints against jurymen ; srdly, to 
prevent any individual from being 
obnoxious to the crown or to parties. 
In the time of Henry IIL. this unani- 
mity was not required in the first 
twelve impannelled, for, according 
to Bracton, if they disagreed, a num- 
ber equal to the dissentients, or at 
least six to four, were added. From 
Fleta it seems this was the practice 
in the next reign, but the iales then 
appears to have had a power to 
oblige the first twelve to agree. In 
Scotland the decision is by a majori- 
ty even of one, and the number is 
fifteen. Aldermen and citizens of 
London, in the third Henry’s reign 
had the privilege for a tresass against 
the King to be tried by twelve citi- 
Mae.wmVot. 1. 


zens, for a murder by thirty, and 
for trespass against a stranger by 
the oath of six citizens and himself. 
( Vide Fabian’s Chronicle.) —Hickes, 
in his Thesaurus, the most learned 
research into Saxun antiquities, 
proves it was unknown to the Sax- 
ons, and supposes it was introduced 
into England by Henry IIL. (Ihid).” 

Such were the contents of a torn 
paper which the wind wafted to the 
feet of Sheriff Elliott, as he took his 
morning walk. He said as English 
lawyers are wont to say on a more 
important occasion.—* I spy a 
Brother ;” and scene the next 
fold with great care and curiosity. 

“It is remarkable, that the Eng- 
lish have always preserved an ev en 
number in their juries; thinking, 
perhaps, that among every twelve 
men there will be a majority of wise 
ones, or that the wise minority may 
always govern the majority of fools : 
but. saith my learued friend Siias 
Mucklequack, commonly  cailed 
Slyass, p gt if the whole twelve 
should judge wrong, one full woman 
would set them right, for she would 
contradict them all.’ ” 

The Sheriff laughed, having no 
womankind at home, and turned 
another fold. © Every body Knows 
how alearned German ornithologist 
contrived to foster his motherless 
broods of chickens while he pursued 
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Now, saith the afore- 
said Silas, if such broods were pro- 
perly distributed in the chambers of 
the senate, in courts of law, col- 
leges, and coffee-houses, where a 
few irrelevant chirpings and crow- 
ings would not be strange, long 
sittings would prove marvellously 
useful, and speculating philosophers 
might be tolerably certain of pro- 
viding their own dinners, and some- 
thing for the benefit of the state.” 

Mr. Elliot looked round for the 
probable owner of these citations, 
but saw no one except an old hen- 
wife at the door of her cothouse. 
66 Truly, > said he to himself, * this 
rogue’s wit runs through his law 
like subchalbese through a tube of 
tough leather.—-What will come 
next ?”—But he found only a few 
lover-like verses addressed to an 
“ Elfin Arrow,” commonly called a 
Scotch pebble. 

Neil Elliot, Sheriff-depute of a 
Scotch district, had once claimed 
only the humble designation of 
writer to the signet; but powerful 
connexions, quick talents, and a 
happy address, placed him soon 
amoug the most important com- 
moners in the west-country. He 
was as earnestly sought on festival- 
days as at magisterial meetings and 
arbitraments ; “and perhaps the frag- 
ment he had found was more touch- 
ing to the humorous than the legal 
polity of hischaracter. He per used 
it twice before he noticed a letter 
lying on his breaklast-table, address- 
ed to him in the same hand-writing. 
It contained a concise and modest 
petition for employment among his 
junior clerks, with an intimation 
that family circumstances deprived 
the writer of any recommendation, 
except that which the Sheriff’s bene- 
volence might find in his diligence 
and integrity. Mr. Elliot held this 


appeal in his hand when his servant 
entered to remove the multifarious 
abundance of a Scotch breakfast ; 
and after some preamble, he inquir- 


ed if the person ae waited his re. 
ply had the air of a lawyer’s pupil 
or clerk. 

Silas Mucklequack was on some 
occasions a clerk himself, and he 
answered his master’s question with 
professional gravity —* An’ he’s to 
live like ane of us. sir, by what 
comes frae his mouth, he’s right to put 
sae muckle into it. I ne’er saw sic 
a keen set lad.’—* I asked you,” 
said the Sheriff, hiding an extra 
dimple in his sle - face, * whether 
his appearance and dimensions are 
such as would be decent in my of- 
fice, and suited to his profession >” 
—** He’ll do well enow,” answered 
honest Mucklequack—--* he has 
made an unco stir among the old 
rats in the barn—[ts my thinking, 


sir, he would dieve a whole synod of 


elders.”"—E\liot stopped him by is- 
suing his command for the youth’ S 
introduction, and presently a stran- 
ger stood before him, whose dress, 
though gentlemanly, was soiled, as 
it seemed, by a long journey on foot, 
and ausnited to the sineular delica- 
cy of his form and aspect. Your 
name is Milton Fr” said the Sheriff, 
smiling at his visitor’s resemblance 
to mat soft and blooming beauty 
which the great bard ts s: ‘id to have 
possessed when a female troubadour 
left her tablets bv his side to express 
its effect. The youth’s eye had in- 
deed that tender brightness and 
transparency observed in early por- 
traits of Milton in his boyhood, 

shaded by the same kind of waving 
hair, whose rich tint was hardly re- 

quired to embellish by contrast, the 

extreme fairness of his cheek. ‘The 
Sheriff thought that such must be 
the eye which according to Scetch 
proverb, may * split a stone,” and 
addressed his inquiries with more 
blandishment than success. Young 
Milton’s tone was coldly reserved, 
and his answers only amounted to 
repetitions that he had no friends or 
home, and would consider humble 
and gratuitous employment as boun- 
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till his ahlities had been mani- 
fested. 

The Sheriff had seen something 
more i1 Mucklequack’s evasive an- 
swers than the mere dryness of pri- 
vilezed humours; and having dis- 
missed the petitioner with a request 
to await his determination ull the 
next morning, he began a private 
and close scrutiny with his servant. 
But the servitor of the law had been 
too jung acquainted with demurs 
and detours to vield his secret casi- 
ly : and Eiliot needed all his skill to 
wring from him that Milton was the 
offending and discarded son of a 
neihbouring gentleman, whose in- 
flexible character was well support- 
ed by his ample fortune. He dis- 
covered also, that no slight errour 
could have caused the total distnis- 
sion of an only son, loved even to 
dotage, and generally expected to 
enjoy all that “the courtesy of Scotch 
laws allows a reputed father to 
bestow. ‘The Sheriff formed his 
own opinion, and mounted his horse 
to visit Cunningham of Blackire 
himself. 

A large round promontory, single 
and detached from the long link of 
heathy hills behind and opposite, 
and still more distinguished by a 
black covering of forest-trees, gave 
its name to C ‘unningham? s mansion. 
As Elliot plunged intu the road 
which led him into its depths of 
shade, he mused on the fittest means 
of introducing his purpose to a 
father whose character was too up- 
right to permit a suspicion of unjus- 
tified resentment, and too stern to 
allow easy atunement. His medita- 
tions were ended by Cunningham’s 
approach on horseback. They were 
little more than strangers to each 
other’s persons, but, as is usual in 
remote districts, fully acquainted 
With the situation and repute each 
possessed. ‘The Sheriff’s heart and 


countenance were well suited to an 
intercessi or, and he opened his mis- 
$ion with the gentlest caution to- 
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wards the feelings of an angry 
parent and thes sifety of a son who 
had thrown himself on his protec- 
tion. Cunningham of Blackire 
listened courte ously but unmoved, 
and answered in ambiguous hints 
respecting the punishment du to 
felony,and the scandal of insulting 
a voung female under her guardian’s 
roof. ** Let him work, sir!” he 
suddenly exclaimed, with an almost 
purple flush of indignation—* \ viser 
laws than our’s have deveined lanour 
a more useful punishment than im- 
prisonment or death.”—* Blackire,” 
replied the Sheriff gravely, ** L have 
been compelled to studs huan na- 
ture, and cannot believe th t the 
miseries heaped on a young mind 
will fertilize it as the most disgust- 
ful compost enriches the earth. This 
coarse thought is itself a sample of 
the fruits which such cultivation 
produces. Hard and insuiting 
usage in youth removes the soft 
bloom both of virtue and. beauty 3 
and for myself,” he added, hiding 
his earnest purpose in a facetious 
air, “1 would prefer a foot with 
a corn or chilblain to one male cal- 
lous by going bare through stony 
paths. — ‘he corn would shrink from 
too rough approach, and the chil- 
blain might he cured by gentle 
warinth, but the hard bare foot would 
pre ohably 20 through mire and thorns 
without feeling r, 

Blackire made no reply, and 
turned his horse into another 
road, while Sheriff Elliot directed 
his homewards, weighing the tn- 
direct accusations he had heard, 
and endeavouring to guess the per- 
son who had suffered tiese su; ppos- 
ed outra aves. 

C unningham was a bachelor like 
himself, and had no fe: male guest at 
present, except an orphan neice un- 
der pupilage, and her governess. 
Common rumour had indicated t that 
he wished to unite his ward an! his 
acknowledged sun, who couid ive 
had no tempation, therefore, to any 
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clandestine or injurious act; and 
how could theft he plausibly imput- 

ed to the presumptive heir of such 
abundance! Elliot returned em- 
barrassed and undecided to his 
home, where his suitor awaited him 
with a calm countenance. which he 
examined strictly while he announc- 
ed the failure of his mediation: 

“ But.’ he added, “ your father 
sends you this purse to “ 





—<* Would he give me another 
blow ?”? said Milton Cunningham, 
and. as he recoiled from it, his 


countenance darkened into a start- 
ling resemblance of his father’s. 
The Sheriff. stil! influenced in his 
favour by feelings which he chose 
neither to resist nor define. forbore 
any farther comment, and d--tained 
him under his roof, without distinct- 
ly expressing his opinions or designs. 
On the sixth day, a cadet’s commis- 
sion arrived from London, followed 
by suitable equipment, appearing to 
roceed from his father. Young 
Milton received them with a cold 
and stubborn sullenness. which in- 
duced the Sheriff to change his mea- 
sures. Without preamble, he be- 
gan by a sudden and direct appeal 
to his conscience. for the same rea- 
son that men attack marble w th 
iron, and hard metals with a file. 
He named the broad and heavy 
charge indicated by his father, and 
the rumours which bis silent obstina- 
cy warranted. He intimated, that 
the noblest and strongest self com- 
mand was shewn by meeting the in- 
quiry, and enduri ng the ‘censure 
even of a judge too austere. Mil- 
ton answered coldly, but with sin- 
gular expression, ‘A lie has no 
eet”’—and began to prepare for his 
long voyage. 
kK iliot saw him go to the place of 
embarkation without the slightest 
departure from his gloomy reserve, 
or the least abatement of that indif- 
ference w hich he had always shewn 
to suspicion or disgrace. But when 
the boat was ready, and the Sheriff’s 
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eyes moistened as they took their 
last glance, Milton stepped hack, 
and put a small sealed packet inte 
his hand. “It is addressed.” said 
he, ** to the donor of al! [ now pos- 
sess, and I know, though I have not 
expressed, how much I owe him. 
Let him preserve this till my return, 
or till he hears of my death,” 
* Only say that your accuser Is mis- 
taken ! returned the Sheriff eager- 
lyv—-but Milton shook bis head, 
and leaped into the hoat in silence. 
His youth. his affecting counte- 
nance. and even his obduracy, gave 
him a kind of mysterious hold on his 
patron’s mind, which retained all 
the legendary romance of the Border 
Eliiots, blended with the lavish 
kindness of unoccuppied affections. 
He hearded the packet entrusted to 
him with inviolable reverence to its 
seals ; and perceiving by its address 
that Milton recognized his henefac- 
tor, he thought of him incessantly 
with that gladdenine warmth which 
the grateful give to the beneficent. 
Three years passed away without 
any communication between the 
father and son, or any apparent 
change in the former’s inflexible re- 
sentment. Nor was there any ma- 
terial alteration in his family affairs 
and general conduct, except more 
ostentatious splendour ov some oc- 
casions, and querulous litigation on 
others. A summons had been tssu- 
ed against him for * count and reck- 
oning” by the tutors and curators 
of a young heritor ; or, as fnglish 
lawvers would phrase it, for an ade 
justment of accompts with a minor’s 
guardians. ‘Though the subject of 
dispute seemed tr ifling o at first, other 
claims avd unexpected pleas be- 
came entangled with it, till the dis- 
solution of Cunningham’s large pro- 
perty see:ned inevitable. Many 
pitied the disastrous progress of a 
litigating spirit, and a few were 
anxious to preserve Cunningham’s 
mind from ruinous despondency. 
Neil Elliot stood aloof, half-resent- 
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ing the ill-success of his mediation, 
and more than half- suspecting: some 
deeper cause for his neizhbour’s de- 
He always believed that 


jection. 
whether given 


wounds of the mind, 


by grief or euilt, resemable those of 


the hody, where time makes a callus 


of an outward hurt, but a cancer of 


ahidden one. Therefore he pre- 
ferred open faults and grievances 
to any disguise, and sought no inti- 
macy with a man whose Impenetra- 
hle character seemed like the 
smooth stone laid over a grave. He 
wus musing on this subject by his 
bed-chamber lamp, when a cuurier 
brought a special message from Cun- 
ningham of Blackire, requiring his 
professional aid and instant pre- 
sence. He obeyed immediately, 
not doubting that tiis late summons 
roceeded from his death-bed. and 
would be followed by some decisive 
comnunication respecting his son. 
Elliot’s amazement was extreme 
when he found Biackire in apparent 
health, and received his injunctions 
to fili up a stamped paper with a 
marriage contract, after which the 
kirk-minister would perform the 
ceremony-—** Are you not aware,” 
said Elliot, ** that such a ceremony 
preciudes in Scotland the necessity 
of any written precognition, as it will 
invest all this woman’s offspring; 
thouzh of prior birth, with the rights 
of legitimacy P°-—* She has but 
one,” replied Cunningham, cast- 
ing down his eyes; and f only wish 
by the terms of a settlement to bar 
her claims on my estate.”’-—Elliot 
smiled at the evasion, rightly judge 
ing that her demands wouid be ot 
little importance to an estate which 
would be sovun surrendered to his 
creditors. * Then,’’? he answered, 
“af you ul wish to exclude her 
from the law’s allowance of one- 
third of your rents and moveables, 


it will be sufficient to sign a settle- 
ment without any pretence of a pre- 
coultract, which, however sanction- 
ed by the courtesy ef Scotland, will 
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seem, in this instance, only a deli- 
berate and neediess falsehood.”— 

A dark flash escaped Cunningham/’s 
eyes, but his deterinined aspect re- 
mained, and he replied, * My heirs 
at law are among my persecutors, 
and | have resolved to defeat them 
by giving my son rights beyond dis- 
pute, if “enforce ed by an attested ac- 
know ledgment of private inarriage.”’ 
—HKlitot was silenced, for he saw 
under this affectation of spleen 
a revival of his parental love, 
which sought to disguise itself even 
in hatred to his heirs at law. 
Therefore he prepared a contract, 
with a full and formal preamble, 
stating an irregular marriage twen- 
ty years aitecedent to this date be- 
tween the parties; and Cunning. 
ham ushered hun into another apart- 
ment to witness its completion. 
His chosen bride, the motiier of his 
son, awaited him there with the 
kirk-minister, and received Elliot 
as a total stranger, but the first 
glance at her face convinced him 
it was one he well remembered. 
His sdrprise and consternation were 
inexpressible, and must have been 


, observed, if, with presence of mind 


which far surpassed his, she had not 
immediately begun the business of 
signature. How could Elliot act in 
this terrible dilemma? ‘the subtle 
spirit which could confront him with- 
out shrinking, might devise false- 
hoods sufficient to “baflle his allega- 
tions, and her willing dupe would 
probably sustain her. Before he 
had determined, the time of action 
was past; the minister performed 
the brief ceremony of a Scotch mar- 
riage, and the unwilling witness 
hastened away, bitterly feeling that 
he mignt have escaped reproach 
himselt if he had resisted the first 
proposal of a false precontract—if, 
in short, he had not been tempted 
to abet evil by a remote hope of 
good. It was not too late, perhaps, 
to defeat this pe ecognition, as even 
the courteous laws of Scotland can- 
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not support one, if the circum- 
stances of the parties at the period 
of the pretended date were such as 
to render a legal contract lm possi- 
ble. But the disgrace and misery of 
an investigation would fall heaviest 
on the innocent, and it was easy to 
perceive that the blandishments of 
a hase woman had utterly bewilder- 
ed and subdued Biackire’s violent 
spirif, as a skein of thread en- 
tanvies the crocodile’s teeth. He 
contented himself, therefore, with 
hoping that he knew the worst 
consequences :—a hope always de- 
ceitful, and a kind of knowledge 
never evranted to those who deviate 
even a single step from the right 
path. 

Avother year passed. and the 
Sheriff was seated by his fire-side, 
com aring the civil institutes of va- 
rious countries, with a remorseful 
recolieciion that. by unguardedly 
availing himself of one, he had swept 
away the lineal succession of an 
honourable fainily, established a 
profligate woman in its highest 
place, and given the rights Yj in- 
heritance to a very doubtful claim- 


ant. He had once deemed the, 


marriage laws of Eneland too rigid 
to afford refuge to early and inno- 
cen affections : ; and he had thought 
their for malities often urged impru- 
dence into guilt; but he now gave 
more bitter blame to thase of Scot- 
land, which render rashness_ ir- 
retrievable, and artifice easy. He 
sighed to think the medium was not 
yet found between statutes that 
make vice desperate, and those 
that give it a premium and a privi- 
Jege: and wiser casuifs might have 
doubted whether moral order is 
most injured by laws too rigorous to 
be enforced, or by others whose 
force is a protection to offenders. 

In tle midst of these professional 
musings, Milton Cunningham was 
suddenly announced, and entered, 
after an absence of four years from 
his native country. ‘lhere was an 
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a 
eager expression of inquiry in his 
countenance, which the Sheriff un- 
derstood more fully than he could 
answer, for he was uncertain whe- 
her Milton had yet to learn that his 
father was dead insolvent, and his 
mother a disgraced fugitive. a | 
know ali.”’ said Milton. imagining 
that he interpreted all his friend’s 
embarrassment—* but the letter !— 
have you preserved the letter ??— 
‘The Sheriff answered by taking it 
from its repository :-— Break the 
seal,” added his visitor in a falter. 
ing voice—“ the time is coue.” 
Elliot instantly obeyed, and saw a 
promissory note of ancient date for 
three thousand pounds, with these 
words in the envelope: 

* The guardian of an orphan 
neice found this note, executed by 
hmself to her father, in her posses- 
sion. His aflairs were involved— 
his exigencies pressing; she was 
under his roof, and in his power—he 
extorted it from her, but an unex- 
pected witness interrupted him. and 
secured it. An honest and power- 
ful advocate might give her redress 
—a son cannot. > 

The Sheriff, raising his eyes from 
this statement, fixed “them stedtast- 
ly on Milton, and saw its truth in the 
noble agony his countenance ex- 
pressed. “Speak, sir, [ beseech 
you,” he said, after a long pause— 
* speak tomeas a lawyer, not as a 
friend, and let me hear the worst. 
I have sinned, | know—and iiave 
beggared the owner of this note, 
perhaps, by concealing it—but my 
father !’—he stopped, and burst in- 
to tears. ‘The Sheriff replied with 
moist eyes— As a lawyer, | must 
tell you, the statute of Limitations 
has invalidated this note ; and even 
if its date was less remote, it could 
give no claim on your late fa her’s 
real estate, which has been surren- 
dered to satisfy special debts. In 
uw, therefore, the purchaser of his 
land cannot be charged with this, 
and the unfortunate creditor will 
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find redress difficult: but as a friend 
J may add, that there are other 
chances. Your father’s uncle died 
Jast night unmarried and intestate 
—his personal property is ample, 
and to that, at least, you may lay 
claim in Kngland, by virtue of your 
legalized birth, and atone for this 
transaction.’—-* My birth !”? re- 
peated the young man, starting—- 
‘it was never publickly legalized.”’ 
—*Itis true,” said Elliot—-—* My 
clerk and myself were the only wit- 
nesses. and the ofliciating minister 
is dead without registering the fact 
—but I possess a precognition—a 
contract sufficient in all its forms.” 
—Milton seized it with flashing 
eyes, and read the whole eagerly— 
“Is there no publick record P—no 
other proof Fr’ None,” 
Kliot, chilled by the joy he betvay- 
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ed—* unless this can be justified, 
your cousin is your uncle’s heiress,” 
——‘‘ [here perishes the obstacle 
then !”? said Milton, throwing it in- 
to the fire—* she will be indemni- 
fied fourfold for the lost note, and 
my father’s name will be saved !” 
— Whe Sheriff laid his hand on Mil- 
ten’s ead with an involuntary 
gesture of benediction—** You have 
atoned nobly ;—but you shall not 
be disinherited. 1 am the purcha- 
ser of Blackire’s estate, and that it 
may satisfy every claim of honour 
and justice, it is your’s. May his 
fate be a powerful example! He 
was once a proud an honest man, 


yet he became an attester of false- 


hoods, a ruflian, and a robber, to 
enrich a rapacious courtezan and a 











returned stranger’s sun —i am 
your father !” 
= aR 
NOTICES OF VOYAGES UNDERTAKEN FOR THE DISCOVE- 


RY OF A NOTHERN PASSAGE.—JWith observations on the Pros- 
pects of success from the present Expedition. { Concluded from p. 154. | 


—[— 
From the Edinburgh Magazine, for June, 1818. 


S this vovage appeared rather 

encouraging, another was sent 
the following year, 1577, under the 
same commander. On his way he 
touched at the Orkneys, which seem 
to have been then alniost an un- 
known region. When the English 
first landed, the people “fled from 
their poore cottages, with shrikes 
and alarms,” but were soon, “by 
gentle persuasions, reclaimed.” In 
describing their manners, he says, 
“the Goodman, wife, children, and 
other of the familie, eate and sleepe 
on the one side of the house, and 
their cattle on the other, very beastly 
and rudely, in respect of civilitie.” 
He adds, “ [Their apparel is after 
the rudest sort of Scotland; their 
money is all base.”? ~—In the rest of 
the voyage, they had no night, at 
which he rejoices, as it gave them 
constantly, when so disposed, * the 


fruition of their bookes,’? which he 
says is “a thing of nosmall moment 
to such as wander in unknowg 
seas.” In their way they met large 
fir trees floating, which they judged 
to be * with the fury of great floods, 
rooted up.” Having come * within 
the making of Frisland,” they found 
themselves, though only at 61° of 
latitude, in the depth of winter, 
‘* boisterous boreal blasts, mixt with 
snow and hail;”? and only the per- 
petual day reminded them that It 
was summer. Our navigator then 
crossed the entrance of Baflin’s 
Bay, and came to the Strait, to 
which he gave his own nate, and 
the sight of which rejoiced his heart, 
as it appeared to promise an en- 
trance into the Mare del Sur, or 
great Southern Ocean. It was even 
conceived that one side of this Strait 
was America, and the other Asia. 
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Frobisher now went on shore, with but that of the devil himself havins 
a party to search for guld, as there assumed her forms; and the pre- 
was found here a species of mar- sumption seemed the stronger, as 
casite or pyrites, which contained a the furious proceedings of her coun- 
portion of that metal. While he trymen would thus be accounted for. 
continued on shore, a furious tem- Before acting upon this hypothesis, 
pest came on, accompanied with the however, it appeared reasonable to 
rolling of innumerable islands of bring it to some test of experiment; 
ice, “so monstrous, that even the and an infallible one occurred in 
Jeast of a thousand had been of force that structure of the lower extremi- 
sufficient to have shivered our barke ties, which by every approved sys- 
into small portions.” It was with tem of diabolick zoology is assigned 
the utmost difficulty they kept the to the personage in question. They 
coast. but they magnanimously re- ‘had her buskins plucked off, to see 
solved to brave all dangers, before if she were cloven-footed.” ‘The 
they woule, “with our own safetie, essential distinctive character being 
turne into the seas. to the destruc. found wanting. no violent proce. d- 
tien of our said generall and his ings were instituted ; but as the con- 
companie.” Frobisher next day templa ion of her visage still inflict- 
having returned * with good news ed the most exquisite torture, it ap- 
of great riches,” all their hearts peared indispensable to relieve 
were revived. They now sailed to themselves by her immediate dis- 
the coast. at which they had ost missal. 

their boat and men the preceding Frobisher, on examining the ore 
year. Uhey reselved to land and which he collected on the south- 
make vigorous exertions to come up ern side of the Strait, had found 
with the people. ‘The natives. on rovm to apply the proverb, © li is 
seeing them land, retreated higher not gold that glisteneth 7 On the 
up the bday. holding themselves northern side, however, supposed 
ready. if hard pressed. to fly into by him to be the continent of Asia, 
the :nteriour. The English, how- he found a quantity of mineral 
ever. advancing in two bodies, at- which appeared more promising, 
tacked from different sides the and of which, therefore, be tovk as 
mountain on which they were sta- much on board as his ships cvuld 
tioned ‘The natives then discharg- well carry. Meantime, the natives 
ed their arrows, but without any used every contrivance to allure nim 
effect: while several of themselves «n shore; but it being observed, 
were quickly wounded by the ar- that while two or three came tor- 
rows of their opponents. Seeing ward with signs of friendship, a 
themselves thus surrounded and number of others lay hid behind the 
worsted, they yielded to the excess rocks, a deat ear was turned to eve- 
of savage and frantick agony. and ry invitation. At length one of 
de-pising the offered mercy of the them, who had every appearance of 
English, threw themselves down being extremely lame, was carried 
the rocks. and were dashed to down and left on the shore. Fro- 
pieces. All who could effect their bisier taking compassivn on his 
escape, fled into inaccessible moun- malady, determined, if possibie, to 
tains, and the sailors could only attempt its cure; and concelviu 
overtake two women and achild. that the application of a leaded 
One of these females exhibited a musket might be attended with salu- 
degree of ugliness, so hideous and tary eflects, he caused one to be 
appalling, that it seemed unac- discharged. the cure was mstaits 
countable on any other supposition, the lame man sprung up and ran 
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with incredible swiftness, while his 
countrymen rushed out from their 
anbuscade to his rescue. These 
manguvres appear to have been 
yractised with a view to the delive- 
rance of the two females who were 
still in the hands of the tneglish: 
but without success 3; and Frob:sner 
carried them with hiw to Eugiand, 
fur which he svon set sail. 

Gn the 25th of May 1578, Fro- 
bisher agatn sailed with ewit ves- 
sels, carrying out a hundred men, 
and ample building materials. for 
the purpose of formiug a settiement 
upo. eta Licognita, the name then 
given 0 y Queen Elizabeth tu this 
re.vote. region On the 20ti June. 
he came inp view ot Friesland, and 
canuot avoid again remarkiug its 
aspect *tull of craggie rocks, aud 
the tous of bigh and huge hills,” 
covercd with mist and = snow. 
* shere might we aiso perceive the 
great isies of ice lying ou the seas.” 
He tmnediately sailed across tu iis 
Own straits, aud wade preparations 
for iormiug his settiement; but 
these were interrupted by a storm 
of the imust terrifick character. 
“Phe ice had so environed us that 
we saw either land nor sea, as tar 
as we coul. kenue.”’ fiey cut 
their cables, and hung them, along 
with vars, bars, and planks, over 
the sides of the ships, to defend 
thers frou © the great and dririe 
strokes of the ice.”’ Its force, how- 
ever, was such, that it broke these 
barriers, aud “rased the sides of 
the siilp » thatit was pitifull to be- 
hoid. Happily in th morning the 
Wind Ceased, Lhoush they were suun 
involved in so terrible a lug, that 
but fur the continual beating of 
druns they could nui have kept 
near each other. Un tne 20th of 
July the snow tell a fout thick, 
freezing as itfeil. ihese and other 
disasters obilged them to give up 
the idea of for ming a settlement 
this year on tnese dreary shores. 
They merely termed a smali nouse, 
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“varnished with many kinds of 
tollien. as pills, potiats. lace 3s glas- 
ses, combs, babes on horseback and 
on foot,”’ with other toys, to aiiuse 
and conciliate the minds of the na- 
tives. 

After a short interval, in 1583, 
John Davis was sent out with two 
vessels on the same mission with 
Frobisher. On reaching Greenland, 
he see us to nave been peculiarly 
struck with its gloomy and tervilick 
aspect. He calls it * the mosi de- 
furmed, rocky, and mountainous 
land that ever we sawe. = Lhe first 
sight whereof did shewe as if it 
had been in forme of a sugar loafe, 
standing to our sight avvve ce 
cluuds, jor that it did shewe over 
the fugee like a white liste in the 
skye, the tops altugether covered 
with snowe, and the shoare beset 
with ice a league off into the sea, 
inaking such yiksome Nuyse, as that 
it seemed to be the true patterne of 
desolation.” tie then steered north- 
west, till he arrived in Cuiuwver- 
laud’s Strait.. tie at first saw no 
people, but svon heard them making 


"a lameutavle uoyse, with great 
vutcryes and = oskreechings 5° we- 


thought it had been the howling of 
wuives.”’ Davis, however, seems 
tu have studied, with much more 
Cuurtesy aud address tian his pre- 


decessor, tu piace himself on an 
amicaule fuottig with them. As 


svou as they were descried, a baud 
of diusicians, provided on purpose, 
was sent for, wao immediately 
suruCh upatune, tu which the crew 
dauced, waking at the same time 
lrieudiy gestures towards the na- 
lives. iiese merry proceedings in- 
duced the latter to advance nearer, 
though they did uot grant their full 
Cuuduence uil, besides the continuas 
tion of musick aud dancing, the 
Kuglish nad made several mystick 
sigs, aS a pledge of protection. 
dic Hatives then became quite inti- 
thale abd fa uiliar,--svld every taing 
they had, thew canees, and the 
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clothes off their backs. These 
clothes were made of fine wool, 
seals’ skins, and bird’s skins, with 
the feathers on. In August, Davis 
was stopt by adverse winds and 
tides. He was then among islands, 
“with sr eat sounds passing hetween 
them,” and was convinced, from 

‘arious circumstances, that this sea 
had a communication with the great 
Southern Ocean. 

In 1586, Davis set out ona se- 
cond voyage. 
the same point which he had visited 
the year before, and renewed his 
intimate commerce with the natives. 
But some less satisfactory features 
in their character began to be un- 
folded. He observes, “they are 
very simple in all their conversa- 
tion, but marvellous theevish.’’ 
“They began, through our lenity, 
to shew their vile nature ; they be- 
an to cut our cables;—they cut 
away the Moonlight’s boat from her 
stern :;—they cut our cloth where it 
Jay to ayre,—they stole our oares, 
a caliver, a boare speare, a sword, 
with divers other things.” The 
crew loudly called upon Davis to 
“dissolve this new friendship,” and 
the good natured commander at 
last allowed a caliver to be fired, 
which “did sore amaze them,” and 
caused an immediate dispersion. 
In ten hours after they came back, 
promising good behaviour, and, “ we 
again fell into a great league. * Un- 
fortunately, however, some pieces 
of iron coming under their eye, 
fe a could in nowise forbear steal- 

;’ but this to Davis “did but 
achine occasion of laughter,’ and 
he merely warned the sailors that 
they must look well to their own 
property, “supposing it tobe very 
hard, in so short a time, to make 
them know their evils.” Being 
anxious, then, to obtain some know- 
ledge of the interiour of the coun- 
trys he got to the top of a high 
mountain, but the mountains round 
“were “so many, and so mighty,” 


He came to nearly. 


that his view could not extend fay. 
He then sailed up a large river, but 
found “no firme lande, but huge, 
waste, and desert isles, with mighty 
sounds and inlets passing between 
sea and sea.” On his return to the 
ship, a torrent of complaints was 
poured out against the unfortunate 

natives. ‘They had stolen an anchor, 


—had cut the cable.-—had sev none . 


the boat from the stern,—* and with 
slings they spare us not with stones 
et halle a pound weight.” ‘The 
eood natured commander bid them 
be content. and all would be well, 
He went to the natives, used them 
with much courtesy, and consider- 
ed their friendship as gained. —_ But 
as soon as it was dark, * they began 
to practise their devilish nature,’ 
and the boatswain was even knock- 
ed down by a stone thrown from 
one of their slings. Davis was at 
length worked into a rage, and or- 
dered them to be fired upon; but 
they rowed off so quickly, that no 
damageensued. He afterwards en- 
ticed one of the ringleaders, * a 
maister of mischief,” on board, and 
carried him oft. He was at first 
very disconsolate, but on being well 
treated, soon recovered his spirits. 
On the 17th July, in lat. 63° 8’, 
he says, * we fell upon most 
mightie and strange 
ice, in one intyre masse, so bigge, 
that we knew not the limits thereof, 
and being with all so very high, in 
forme of a land, with bayes and 
capes, and like high clifte tand, 
which bred great admiration tu us 
all, considering the huge quantity 
thereof, incredible to be reported in 
truth as it was, and therefore | omit 
to speak any farther thereof. ‘Lhis 
only | think, that the like before 
was never seene.”’ ‘This enormous 
mass formed a serious bar to his 
progress, and the crew becoming 
sickly, it was, after full considera- 
tion, judged necessary to return. 
In 1587, Davis made his third 
voyage, which, though less diversi- 


quantity of 
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fied by incident, was more imper- 
tantas to discovery. He sailed along 
the west coast of Greenland as high 
as 72° 12’ N. considerably farther 
nort, than any navigator had 
been. tie found the sea to the n o 
and west entirely open: then leav- 
poe land, he ste ered to the west- 
ward. Circumstances obliged him 
to take a southern di ection. and he 
arrived in Cumberland Straits, w bere 
he discovered a tiumber of islands, 
to which he also gave the name 
Cumberland. = His fartier progress 
was all to the southward; but he 
returued in the most sanguine ex- 
pectation of the grand discovery. 
He writes to his employer. Mr. 
Sandersonx—"I have been in 7 
degrees, finding the sea all open, 
and 40 leagues between land and 
land. Lhe passage is most certain, 
the execution most easie.”’ Not- 
withstanding these sanguine antici- 
pations, the interest of the publick 
fell asleep upon this subject, and 
Was not awakened anew till a con- 
siderable time after. 

the next great explorer of the 
northern seas was Henry Hudson, 
wio. by his voyages into these re- 
gions, acquired a name equal to 
that of the most illustrious British 
navivators tlis first vovaze was 
one of discovery towards the North 
Pole, “set forth at the charge of 
certaine worshipfull merchants of 
London.’ Several vovages had 
already been made to Che: ‘ry Island: 
but Hudson was the first Enelish- 
man who reached Spitzberzen, 
which he called Ne when or Green- 
land. He even Gemevived himself 
to have been its first discoverer, 
though it appears that it had been 
alre: ad y visited by Barentz in his 
third voyage. He coasted it as 
high as between §1 and 82 » degrees. 
and was anxious to have sailed 
round it by the north: but the vast 
quantity of tce joining to the land, 
rendered it lupossible to attempt 
this. He was of opinion, however, 


g 
J 


“ that this land may be profitable to 
those who may adventure it ;”’ for, 
though it was chiefly “a very rug. 
ged land, rising like hay -cocks,” 
t and large ly covered with snow, yet 
tlie seals were more numerous than 
in any country he sad yet seen. 

In 1608, Hudson set sail, with 
the view of discovering a north-east 
passage. In the latitude of 735°, 
they saw what was judged to be a 
mermaid. who * came clese to the 
sliip’s side, looking earnestly on the 
men.” he description given is, 
that, ** from the navill upW. ard, her 
bake and breasts were like a wo- 
man’s, (as they say that saw ier s;) 
her body as big as one of us; her 
skin very white, “and iong hair hang- 
ing down behind, of colour blacke. ” 
A wave, however, suddeniv rose, 
and washed her away. Hudson 
reached Nova Zembla, and saiied 
for some time along its coast. ite 
was rather agreeably disappointed 
in its aspect, as most of what he 
saw was, “to man’s eye, a plea- 
sat land.’ and, though some of the 
hills were covered with snow, many 
were free from it, and “in some 
places green, with deer feeding 
thereon.”” He was unable, huw- 
ever, to penetrate across this barrier, 
and observes, “It is no marvel 
there is so much ice on the sea to- 
wards the Pole, so many sounds and 
rivers being in the lands of Nova 
Zembla and Newland to engender 
it, besides the coasts of Pechora, 
Russia, and Greenland, with Lap- 
pia, by means of which ice 1 sup- 
pose there will be no navigable pas- 
sage this way.’ Froin which and 
other passages, Hudson’s idea ap- 
pears to be, that ice 1s derived 
chiefly from land. He sought in 
vain for W illoughbie’s Land, w hich 
had hitherto been laid down on all 
the maps, and seems to have deter- 
mined that it must either have veen 
Spitzbergen or Nova Zembla. 

in the third voyage, Hudson set 
out, in the first instance. eastward, 
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and doubled the North Cape, but severely from cold, it did not pro. 
he then immediately turned west- duce any alarming effects, and the 
ward, and proceeded to Newfound- abundance of fowl in the beginning 
land, whence he sailed along a of winter prevented any danger of 
great part of the coast of the United famine. Discontents, how ever, 
States. This navigation does not were secretly fermenting. Among 
belong to our present subject. the crew was Henry Greene, a 
On the 17th April 1609, Hudson young man of ability, and of re- 
set sail on his last, most memorable, spectable parents, but whose disso- 
and fatal voyage. ‘The object was lute conduct had alienated all his 
now the discovery of the north-west friends, and left him entirely desti- 
assage, which had been tried re- tute, till Hudson took him into his 
eatedly by Frobisher and Davis, house, and got him a place in his 
without full success, indeed, but ship. ‘This Henry Greene * stood 
without any discouraging result. upright and inward with the muster, 
The details are given by one of the and wasa very serviceable man eve- 
seanen named Habaccuc Pricket. ry way ;” but the favour shown to 
After passing the southern point of him, and which was thought scarce- 
Greenland, they sailed directly ly merited, alienated the minds of 
across the mouth of Baflin’s Bay, several of the officers. In spring 
and pushed through the entrance the fowls disappeared, and sertuus 
into that great bay which hasreceiv- distress began to be felt from the 
ed the name of Hudson, He soun want of provisions. Hudson’s ex- 
found himself a hundred leagues ertions to obtain a supply, and to 
farther than any navigator had yet divide equally what they liad, seem 
reached, but the ship being here en- to have been unweariet; but a di- 
tirely inclosed with ice, ‘and mat- versity of opinion began tu prevail 
ters “having assumed an alarming as to the measures which Ought to 
aspect, he called the crew together, be pursued. At length a conspira- 
and left it to their choice, * whether cy was formed, at the head of which 
they would proceed any farther, Greene placed himself, for the de- 
yea or nay.” Such a reference, testable purpose of putting vut 
erhaps, is always imprudent, and idudson, with ali the sick and disa- 
~ it doubtless sowed fhe seeds of bled men, on board the shallop, 
mutiny. Some were for one thing, while the rest should sail home in 
and some for another, and “there the ship. Pricket, the narrator, 
were some who spake words which against whom strong suspicions 
were remembered a great while have been entertained, avers most 
after.” Before any decision was positively, that he remonstrated in 
formed, the disscusion was broke up, the strongest manner agatust this 
by the necessity of action. ** To design, though he agreed to remain 
worke we must orall hands, to get neutral, on condition of not being 
ourselves out.” When they were included in the — proscription. 
once clear of the ice, no farther Greene first infermed him of the 
objection was made to proceeding, design, swearing there was no other 
and they worked on as far as Cape remedy; that he would rather be 
Wersenholm, which formed the hanged than starved; and that he 
termination of the Strait, and the wouid “ cut Ais throat tiat went 
entrance into the Bay, of Hudson. avout to disturbe them. Presently 
Proceeding southwards, they were came Ivet, who, because he as an 
entangled io the ice, and, on the aucient man, | hoped to have tound 
10th of November, were entirely some reason in him, but he was 
frozen in. ‘Though they suffered worse than Henry Greene. After 
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tincame John Thomas and Mi- 
chael Perse. as birds of one feather ; 
but, hecause they are not living, I 
will let them go.” At night. Greene 
held the captain tn conversation till 
the plot was ripe, when Hudson, 
coming out of the cabin, was seized 
by two sailors, while another bound 
his arms behind him. — Inquiring 
what this meant, he was told that 
he should know when he was in the 
shallop. ‘Then was the shallop 
haled up to the ship, and the poore, 
sicke. and lame men were called 
upon to get out of their cabins into 
the shallop.”? Some dispute arose 
as to the selection, but it was at 
leneth settled, and Hudson. with 
his companions, were abandoned 
on this terrible shore. They were 
never more seen or heard of; but 
the situation in which they were 
left could leave no room for doubt 
as to their fate. —“ Never, perhaps,” 
says Forster, * was the heart of 


man possessed with ingratitude of 


a blacker dye than that of the in- 
famous villain Greene. Hudson 
had saved this wretch from perdi- 
tion. had received him with the ut- 
most kindness into his own house, 
and had, but with too much weak- 
ness, taken his part, when he had 
been guilty of the grossest misde- 
meanors -—notwithstanding which, 
this outcast of society had the wick 
edness to stir up the rest of the 
crew against their commander, ard 
to expuse his benefactor and second 
father. without clothes, arms, or 
provisions, to the open sea, in an 
inhospitable climate, inhabited only 
by savage beasts, and men still 
more savage.”’—The mutineers now 
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proceeded to ransack every corner 
of the vessel, asif it had heen giv- 
enup to plunder; and they then 
endeavoured to work their way out 
of the bay through the ice, which 
bore a worse appearance than any 
they had yet dealt with. But if 
ever the hand of Providence visthly 
interposed. it was against this guil- 
ty crew, who were soon destined to 
perish by a fate still more horrible 
than that which their guilty hands 
had inflicted. Having coine to a 
coast which appeared to abound 
with fowl, they were invited by the 
savages, in a m nner apparently 
very friendly, to come on shore. 
A boat with six men, accordingly, 
landed, without arms or precautions 
of any kind. Several began to col- 
lect herbs, while others were show- 
ing to the people *“ looking-glasses, 


Jews’ harps, and bells.” In an in- 
stant they were attacked in the 
most furious manner Henry 


Greene and another were killed on 
the spot, and two more died after- 
wards. - Pricket, after a desperate 
strugele, and many wounds, suc- 
ceeded in wresting the weapor 
from the savage who had attacked 
him, and turned it against himself. 
The loss of these four, however, 
“the onlie lustie men in all the 
ship,’ ** increased the difficulty of 
navigating; and the length of the 
voyage, joined to their “evil steer- 
age,” reduced them, before they 
reached England, to the last ex- 
treinities of famine. Ivet, the chief 
ring-leader next to Greene, died of 
want, and only the opportune ap- 
pearance of the coast of Galloway 
saved the rest from the same fate. 


| 
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From the European Magazine, for July, 1818. 
HEYLIN. 
puis celebrated man, soon after 
publishing his ‘*Geography 
the W orld,” accepted an invitation 


to spend a few weeks with a gentle- 
man who lived on the New Forest, 
Hampshire, with directions where 


of his servant should meet him to con- 


duct him thither. As soonas he 
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was joined by the gentleman’s ser- member !”’—“Not in the least,” 
vant, they struck of into the thick said Ellis—* No!—why how do 
of the forest. and after riding for a you account for it ?””—Kasily—the 
considerable time, Mr. Heylin ask- opposite party ovthribed us.°— 44 
ed if that was the right road ; and this there was an universal burst of 
to his great astonishment received laughter.—* I shall not ask vou any 
for answer that the conductor did more questions, Mr. Ellis,’ said 
not know, but he had heard there the interrogator, with great indig- 
was a very near cut to his master’s nation. 

house through the thicket: and he 
certainly thought, as Mr. Heylin 
had written the * Geography of the 
World,’ that such a road could not 
have been unknown to him. 


I 
From the same, 


ELECTIONEERING. 


Tue late John Ellis, Esq. who 
was termed ** a violent party man,” 
was employed as agent in an elec- 
tion, which was not only strongly 
contested on the spot, but the pro- 
ceedings were, on the ground of ~ tk dain Seal 
some irregularity, brought by peti- °° = we. ae db arto 
tion before the House of Commons. °Ver those ridges. The Play — 
othe bar of the Cease Mr. Wile Lear, and in the two first efforts the 
was brought, on the part of the pe- thunder had a zoud effect : at length, 
tioning candidate, when he under- °° the King was —— od. wed 
went a cross examination. of which 18 of the pitiless storm,” the thun- 
the following is the substance: “We derer’s foot slipped, and down he 
underst nd, Mr. Ellis, that avery S@!® wheel-barrow and all: the 

- stage heing on a declivity, the balls 
made their way towards the orches- 
tra, and meeting but a feeble resis- 
tance from the scene, laid it flat. 
This storm was more difficult for 


II 


From La Belle Assembleé, 
THEATRICAL ANECDOTE, 
Ar the time when Lee was mana- 

ger of the Edinburgh Theatre, he 
was determined to improve on stage 
thunder. For this purpose he pro- 
cured a quantity of nine-pound 
shot, and putting them intoa wheel- 
barrow he affixed thereto a nine- 
pound wheel: this done, ridyes 
were placed at the back of the stage, 
and one of the carpenters was or- 
dered to trundi!e this wheel-barrow, 


considerable sum was expended in 
this election, and that great part of 
it was directed to the purpose of 
corrupting the voters. Do you know 
ofany such application of money, or 





of any bribes being actually accept- 
elon the part of the electors ?”?— 
“Indeed, sir, I do: as agent, I 
know that our party bribed all that 
we could get to accept our‘money.”’ 
—‘“* At this acknowledgment a pause 
of astonishment seemed to pervade 
the House: a murmur succeeded, 
which only subsided on a member’s 
saying to the witness, “ Your party 
did not carty theelection !”—« No,” 
returned Ellis, with great compo- 
sure, “ we did not.”—** Well, but 
Mr. Ellls,” said the first querist, 
“is it not extraordinary, as you say 
you bribed all that would take your 
money, that you did not return your 


Lear to encounter than that tempest 
of which he had so loudly complain- 
ed, the balls taking every direction. 
The fiddlers were alarmed, and hur- 
ried out of the orchestra, while, to 
crown the scene of confusion, the 
sprawling thunderer was discovered 
lying prostrate, to the great amuse- 


ment of the audience. 


a 


From the Sporting Magazine, for July, 1818. 
MATTERS OF COURSE; OR, A 
PAIR OF NIGHTINGALES. 

Tue following curious examina- 
tion took place Monday, July 18, 


before the Sitting Magistrate at 
Guildhall :-— 
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A tall and masculine woman, 
who gave her name Judith Mac- 
rath, was brought up, and being 
mlaced at the bar, the following 
whimsical conversation took place : 
_—Magistrate. “ Who complains of 
this woman ??—A little fat smartly 
dressed man, whose cheeks, seam- 
ed with dark brown stripes, made 
‘+ evident he had lately been ina 
desnerate affray. skipped lightly 
‘nto the witness’s box, and very 
tritely replied, ‘* I do, of course.” 
—Magistrate, “ Why ‘* of course,’ 
Sirs pray, who are you PP? mee P POSE 
cutor, * Me, Sir; Tam Mr. Night- 
inzale.’—Magistrate. “ And what 
are vou. Mister Nightingale > What 
business are you P°—-Prosecutor, 
«4 hairdresser, of course.”—Ma- 
vistrate (smiling) ** And you charge 
the prisoner with an assault °’— 
Prosecutor, ** An assault of course.” 
—Magistrate, “* Why do you adil 
‘ofcourse :’ how am I to know all 
that happens between you F’’—Pro- 
secutor (stroking his fave), * It’s 
plain enough, I think.”—Magis- 
trate, “ Why, true ; you bear some 
marks of violence, certainly. Pray 
how did it happen ?”°—Prosecutor, 
“ With her nails, of course.””-—Ma- 
gistrate, “1 don’t care whether it 
was with her nails or not; I want 
to know why she assaulted you °” 
—Prosecutor, “™ Oh, a Jove matter, 
of course; what do women assault 
men for ??—Here the Magistrate 
lost all patience, whilst the persons 
in the office could scarcely suppress 
their laughter. Mister Nightingale, 
however, nothing moved, either by 
the anger of the Magistrate, or the 
tittering of the by-standers, stood 
with his mouth half open, ready for 
the next reply. At length the Ma- 
gistrate said, ‘Is there no person 
here who will undertake to tell this 
Gentleman’s tale forhim?” When 
another dapper spark took the 
place of the prosecutor, and an- 
nounced himself as * Mister Night- 
ingale’s own brother.” —Magistrate, 


‘“ Well, Sir, and now I hope we 
shall be able to understand the bu- 
siness. What do you know of this 
affiir F’—Witness, ** Why, Sir; I 
knows her to be a very infamous 
character, |”—-— Magistrate, * Let 
her be what she may, she appears 
to have had to deal with a pair of 
wise ones. How do you know her 
to be an infamous character ??— 
* Why, Sir; of course she can’t 
be a very good one, when she has 
lived with my brother these eight 
years.” —( Laughter, in which ever 

body joined, except the two Mister 
Mehtingales. )—Magistrate, (ra- 
ther angrily), ** Prav, Sir, can you 
give acirect answer to one simple 
question F”— Witness, “ [ll try my 
best, Sir.”—-Magistrate, Do so. 
Did this woman, the prisoner, live 
with yuur brother as his wife, or 
--’—-Witness (interrupting ) 
‘“ As his concubine, Sir, of course.” 
—Magistrate, “ Well, then, Gen- 
tlemen, as this appears to be a 
matter of course altegether, I shall, 
of course, discharge the prisoner.”’ 
—and she was discharged of course. 


i 





From the same, 

Wir in Season.—-A whip hav- 
ing nine lashes, used for the punish- 
ment of delinquents in the Army 
and Navy, itis well known, is called 
a cat of nine tails. A sailor on 
board his Majesty’s ship the ‘Tar- 
tar, in 1747, when tied up to re- 
ceive this punishment, addressed 
the following lines to his com- 
mander, whe had an antipathy toa 
cat: 


* By your honour‘’s command, anexample I stand. 
Of your justice to ail the ship's crew ; 

I ain hamper'd and stript, andif Iam whipt, 
I must awn ‘tis po more than my due. 


In this seurvy condition, I humbly petition, 
lo offer some iinesto your eye: 

Merry Tom, by such trash, avoided the lash, 
And if tate and you please, so may L 


There is nothing you hate, I’m inform’d, like a eat, 
Why! your honour’s aversion is mine : 

If puss then with one tail can so make your heart fail, 
© save me from that which has nine !” 


Jack was pardoned. 
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From the Edinburgh Magazine, for June, 1318. 
SONG, 


4 ‘ stars are out; the moon is bright, 
Through depths of azure wading ; 

The watvrs sparkle in its light, 

Their banks the osiers shading : 

A p acid calm o’erhangs the scene ; 

7T s wiidly sweet; and only 

Wer one but present, now, I ween, 

It would not seem so lonely! 


She was the star, whose glorious ray 
My journey did cni:ghten ; 

No cloud obscured my mental day, 
Whose gloom she did not brighten ; 
Bu, from the bird that ushers spring, 
Her emblem we may borrow, —_. 
To-day. we hark and hear it sing, 
And where is it to-morrow ? 


Oh! why in such an hour as this, 
Should thought so sad awaken ! 
Why was I doomed to dream of bliss, 
And thus to be forsaken! — 
Since life no balsam can impart 
To keep remembrance under ; 
The lengthen’d sigh that swells my heart, 
Shall burst its bands asunder, 

— 


From the European Magazine, for July 1818. 
THE ARCTICK NAVIGAIOR’S PRAYER. 


Spirit of tope '—thy pinions fleet 
May reach the Glacier’s stormy seat ! 
Thou of all ciements the quicen, 

Shali best itlume the changeful scene, 
Where ice gives fiery meteors birth, 
And stiffen’d Ocean vies with Earth: 
But first with bland and genial ray 
Doubt’s freezing barricrs m: It away! 
First save us from the blue fien«d’s realm, 
Whose fogs the fainting soul o’erwhelm ; 
From gloomy frost our colonies 

Of gay and busy thoughts release, 

That far in search of gems and flow’rs 
Have stray’d from sate domestick bow’rs ; 
Like the lost race which home again 
Norwegia’s pastor call’d in vain, 

When savage Greenland’s giant shore 
They tempted and returned no more.* 


Alas! thus Folly’s venturers roam 
From the calm temperate zonc of iiome, 
Of gaudy toys and plumes in quest, 
Till bitter gales their speed arrest, 


oe 


— 








* In 1406, the seventeenth bishop of a colony set: 
tled at East Greenland was prevenied from r aching 
them by a prodigious barrier of ice, and their fate has 
uever been ascertained, 


And bare and bruis’d their bark is hurl’d 
On the cold Arctick of the World, 

Vo dwell bound up in icy chains, 

While Life’s long polar winter reigns, 
In pomp magnificently drear 

As the blenk ice field’s dismal glare, 
Unless, like thee, some gentle star 

Of kind affection gleams from far, 

And leads to social duty’s track 

The long bewilder’d wanderers back. 


Spirit of Hope! at thy command 
Yon scowling death-clime shall 
biand—- 
Come. and with playful meteors fill 
Stern Winter’s empire dim and chill! 
While icewinds breathe their cold mon- 
soon, 
Be thou th’ unchanging Arctick Moon, 
That dark and devious regions through 
May lead the pilgr:m’s frail canoe 
To some bright cove, where long unseen 
Our kindred hearts have shelter’d been '!.. 
And though within the dread control 5 
Of that dark zone that binds the pole, 3 
The needle from its place may turn, 
And loadstones new attraction learn, 
The true heart shall not lose its skill---. 
Home, home shall b: its magnet still! 
—<— 


grow 


From the same, 
FARE THEE WELL! 


** T°ll hie me hence, and strive in other lands “ 
To lose the memory of what charm’d me here, % 
And blighted, as it charm’d.” . 


PHILIPS. 


O trurn from me those eyes of blue ! 
{f they must light a rival’s flame, 
O hide that cheek’s bewitching hue ! 
That mantles at another’s name. 

In pity hide . ach glance of thine, 
Whose tenderest feeling is not mine. 


If not for me those blushes rise, 

If not for m. those tear drops swell ;--- 
If not tor me thou breath’st those sighs, 
Beloved Mati/da / tare thee well! 

Madness were better than to see,---- 
To know thou lov’st. and lov’st not me. 


Another reigns within thy heart ;— 


Farewell! I will not gaze again, 
Lest jealousy to murder start " 4 
And thou weep o’er thy lover slain. = 
I will not add to blighted love * 


Thy curse below, and Gon’s above. 


May 18th, 1818, REDITURUS. [> 
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